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" RECIPROCITY " AND CANADA. 

BY WILLIAM HENRY HUELBERT. 



The Protectionists of the United States have not gone as far as 
the Protectionists of Australia, who have notified free-trade Eng- 
land that they will accept no federal constitution of the Australian 
provinces, or " states," in which protection is not made a prin- 
ciple of the organic law of the land. This puzzles their friends in 
England, who perhaps forget that not very long ago Lord 
Brougham thought it "unconstitutional" to meddle with protec- 
tion in England. But the American Protectionists have estab- 
lished a condition of " commercial belligerency " with all the 
world outside the Union, subject only to certain mitigations or 
truces which may, under the name of "treaties of reciprocity," 
be proclaimed by the President. 

These "treaties" are not treaties, as they need not be ratified 
by the Senate. They are executive arrangements which, as 
affecting the public revenue, Congress has authorized. 

Such arrangements have already been made, not only with two 
independent American republics, Brazil and Santo Domingo, but 
with a great American dependency of Spain. It remains to be 
seen how they will work, and there are already murmurs both 
from Spain and from Cuba. Whether these arrangements were 
inspired or conducted or concluded by the President, or by the 
Secretary of State, it does not concern my present purpose to 
inquire. Possibly my accomplished -friend, Mr. Foster, of 
Indiana, to whom analogous arrangements with Mexico and with 
Spain were entrusted ten years ago, may some day enlighten the 
world on this point. But be this as it may, further negotiations 
for a commercial truce with the Dominion of Canada were 
announced in April of this year. The country had hardly heard 
of them before it was mystified by the information that they had 
been interrupted by a grotesque " international episode " of cross- 
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telegrams and countermanded special trains between Washington 
and Ottawa. 

It was then understood that these negotiations would be re- 
sumed during the current month of October ; and the most 
ardent Free-Trader in America must hope, as a matter of de- 
cency, that when they are resumed the Secretary of State may be 
well enough to take personal control of them. 

We have the word of Sir Charles Tupper for it, in a speech 
delivered by him^-I think at Toronto — on the eve of the last 
Canadian elections, that he then, in March, 1891, had " every 
reason to believe " that Mr. Blaine then saw his way to proposing 
a plan of " commercial reciprocity " with Canada which would 
interfere neither with the autonomy of the Dominion nor 
with the operation by the United States of that system of pro- 
tection to which, notwithstanding his pungent criticisms of the 
McKinley Law as originally framed, Mr. Blaine, in magnificent 
contempt alike of political economy and of the lessons of the 
American census, emphatically attributes the prosperity of the 
United States. If Mr. Blaine has such a plan and thinks he can 
see his way also to getting the new House of Representatives to 
confirm it, it will be interesting to see him try his hand at it. 
Wallis discovered the binomial theorem while he was looking for 
the quadrature of the circle, and it was only through persistent 
looking for the quadrature of the circle that pundits were brought 
at last to give up the hope of finding it. 

" Reciprocity " is only an international form of protection. 
It is cutting a dike after a dike has been built at great cost "to 
keep the level of a nation's wealth," as an early Protectionist 
said, " above the surrounding element." The word is a mon- 
grel and a bastard, like the thing. Bastards, however, are 
sometimes more beautiful than their legitimate brethren, and the 
word " reciprocity " is certainly less troublesome and cacophonous 
than " reciprocality." This was perhaps Franklin's reason for 
adopting it, if, as there is some reason to suppose, Franklin is 
responsible for its use in the public document in which, so far as 
I know, it first made its bow to the world of politics and diplo- 
macy. The actual paternity of the word lies, I believe, between 
Blackstone and that wily and evasive British statesman with 
whom Franklin so often tried conclusions, Lord Shelburne. 
But it was first officially used in November, 1782, and, curiously 
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enough, in the provisional treaty of peace between England and 
the United States. 

The thing "reciprocity," I need not say, is of earlier date. 
It is coeval with the "mercantile theory" against which 
Sir William Petty and Sir Dudley North made such a stren- 
uous fight at the end of the seventeenth century. A very fair 
type of all the " arrangements " on which our modern 
Protectionists so confidently rely is to be found in the famous 
Methuen treaty of 1703 between England and Portugal. The 
political object of that treaty was to " head off " the drift of 
Pedro II., of Portugal, towards Louis XIV., and the policy of 
"abolishing the Pyrenees." Its commercial object was to tempt 
Portugal into admitting the textile fabrics of England on better 
terms than those of Germany and France, by admitting Portu- 
guese wines into England on better terms than the wines of France 
and Germany. This, it will be seen, was genuine " reciprocity " 
" arranged " for the benefit of clothiers in England and vine- 
growers in Portugal, at the expense alike of every Portuguese who 
wore a coat and breeches, and of every Englishman who drank a 
glass of wine. 

The Eight Honorable John Methuen, who was sent out 
by Lord Godolphin to negotiate it, was the very man for 
the work. His heart was in it, for he was the son of an 
energetic Scotch manufacturer of woollen goods who 
had established himself in Wiltshire, where he drove a roaring 
trade and founded a noble family. He was inspired by filial 
piety, as Mr. Gladstone was when he began his career in Parlia- 
ment by a vigorous attack upon Lord Althorp's proposition that 
the West Indian planters should be made to pay a small weekly 
wage to their negroes during the years of apprenticeship which 
were to precede the complete emancipation of the West Indian 
slaves. His treaty delighted the English manufacturers, who 
were then all Protectionists, at the expense of the English land- 
owners, who were then Free-Traders. It set Englishmen who had 
been getting tipsy on hock and claret under the Stuarts, to get- 
ting tipsy on port under the Guelphs. It cemented the alliance of 
Portugal with England, and so may be said to have led indirectly 
to Waterloo. Bat, like all "class legislation," it tended to pau- 
perize a part of the community in both England and Portugal ; 
and its abrogation after more than a century, in 1834, was one 
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of the premonitory symptoms of that great change in her fiscal 
policy to which the England of the Cato Street conspiracy and 
the Bristol and Nottingham riots unquestionably owes so much 
of the unexampled prosperity she has enjoyed for the last thirty 
years as she does not owe to the American Civil War and to the 
persistent sacrifice during the same period, by successive American 
administrations, of the interests of " the masses " to the interests 
of "the classes" in the United States. 

The President and his Secretary of State are welcome to such. 
comfort as they can legitimately get out of the history of " reci- 
procity " in the old world. 

What concerns the American people is that there should be as 
thorough a threshing-out as possible, during these impending nego- 
tiations at Washington, of the true bearing of " reciprocity " upon 
the future of the new world ; and in view of this it is 
much to be regretted that the negotiations must now be con- 
ducted without the invaluable cooperation of the eminent states- 
man upon whom his Canadian countrymen have conferred the - 
title of "Father of the Confederation." No man now living 
in Canada, in Great Britain, or in the United States can 
pretend to such an intimate familiarity with all the issues 
involved in the relations of Canada with the British Empire 
and with the United States as fifty years of political experience 
had given to the late Premier of the Dominion. He presided 
over the establishment of the Dominion by the British 
Parliament in 1867. When he entered political life in 
Canada, the existence of the American Union was threatened 
by the sectional opposition of New England to the admis- 
sion of the ephemeral republic of Texas. As a mem- 
ber of the Canadian Government ten years afterwards, he assisted 
Lord Elgin in carrying through a treaty of commercial reciprocity 
with the United States, which were then administered by public 
n> „n uninfluenced by what Adam Smith calls the " mean and 
malignant arguments of restraint." Under the operation of 
this treaty, Sir John saw the commercial movement between the 
United States and British North America rise in six years from 
a total of $20,671,750 in 1853 to a total of $47,881,625 in 1859. 
He saw the abrogation of this treaty ten years afterwards by the 
American party which is now in power; and he then led 
Canada into fighting protection with protection. What was the 
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result ? In 1889, after twenty years of commercial belligerency, 
the commercial movement between the countries amounted 
to $99,891,394. So that, speaking roughly, we have an increase 
of only about 117 per cent, after twenty years of "commercial 
belligerency," against an increase of 130 per cent, in six years of 
commercial peace. Of the $7,829,099 of goods exported by the 
United States to British North America in 1853, before the 
negotiation of the Elgin-Marcy treaty of June 5, 1854, nearly 50 
per cent., or $3,822,587, was of foreign production transmitted 
through the United States. Under the operation of the Elgin- 
Marcy treaty in 1859 only about 30 per cent, of the American 
exports, or $5,501,125, was of foreign production, against $13,- 
439,667 of domestic American production. In connection with 
which point, by the way, it may be well to note that between 
1878 and 1888 the percentage of American imports into Canada 
fell from 53.33 to 47.14, and the percentage of British imports 
from 41.04 to 38.21, while the percentage of French imports into 
Canada rose from 1.52 to 2.17, the percentage of Spanish (West 
Indian) imports from 0.46 to 2.37, and the percentage of German 
imports from 0.44 to 3.27 ! These figures, taken in connection 
with the efforts which the Canadian Pacific managers are making 
to accelerate steam connection between Asia and Europe, are of 
nterest. During the last ten years the imports from Japan and 
China into Canada have been from 0.42 to 2.06 of the Canadian 
import trade. In 1889 the per-capita proportion of the Canadian 
foreign trade to the population amounted to $40.27, against a like 
proportion of no more than $22.88 to the population of the 
Union. 

No one can now say how far Sir John Macdonald really be- 
lieved in what is known in England as "imperial federation." 
Of course he knew that without the cordial cooperation of 
Canada "imperial federation" is not likely ever to get be- 
yond the iridescent stage of speeches, resolutions, and ban- 
quets. But it is not easy to believe that he can ever have 
seriously contemplated a practical grapple with such a problem 
in fiscal and legislative organization as a political federa- 
tion of the United Kingdom and British North America with 
Australasia and the Indian Empire. It is idle to speculate now as to 
what might have been, had the British Government of 1783 
cooperated with Jay and Adams at Versailles to establish " com- 
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mercial reciprocity " between the thirteen new and independent 
American States and all parts of the British dominions excepting 
the territories of the chartered companies in the Bast Indies 
and on Hudson's Bay. The whole face of the world has been 
changed since George III. helped Franklin and the French to spoil 
that plan. If even so much as a customs union is ever to be formed 
which shall include all branches of the English-speaking race, the 
analogies all indicate that such a union must follow, not precede, 
the development of every important branch into an independent 
tree, with roots struck deep into the soil of its own area. This 
conviction was doubtless in the mind of Lord Salisbury when he 
subtly put away the patriotic importunity of Lord Rosebery, 
Lord Brassey, and other leaders of the Federation League, by in- 
viting them to submit a working project for a federal union. 
" You have stated," he said, " a problem — I might almost call it 
an enigma. Let us have your notion of how it can be solved ! " 
The American Union could never have been framed except- 
ing by a group of absolutely independent and autonomous sover- 
eignties, and an " imperial federation " of colonies and depend- 
encies with a preponderating metropolis has become less, and 
not more, practicable with the progress of representative institu- 
tions during the nineteenth century. Even as things now are, 
one of the Australian colonies has calmly nullified the unques- 
tionable prerogative of the British crown to nominate its own 
representatives ; and Mr. Goldwin Smith is probably right when 
he tells us that if an imperial federation were formed " Her 
Majesty would have to choose between the British and the Pan- 
Britannic crown." 

But whatever may have been the views of Sir John Macdonald 
as to the future of the Dominion he did so much to found, he 
certainly looked forward to that future as involving not a di- 
vergence, but a convergence between the interests of Canada and 
the interests of the United States. 

In 1866, not long after the repulse by Canadian volunteers of the 
outrageous Fenian invasion which in the summer of that year gave 
so much trouble not only to President Johnson and to General Grant, 
but to all the politicians of the United States, it was my fortune 
to be the guest of Sir John Macdonald at a banquet given to him 
by his constituents in Kingston. The occasion certainly did not 
invite any cordial expression of good will towards my country. In 
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spite of the American Government, Canadian soil had been in- 
vaded, Canadian lives had been lost in repelling the invaders, and 
Canada had been threatened with the horrors of war — not to 
avenge any wrong suffered at Canadian hands, but solely by way 
of " striking a blow " at a friendly government and people three 
thousand miles away, beyond the Atlantic. Sir John might have 
been pardoned if in such circumstances he had given some expres- 
sion, even in the presence of an American Democrat, to the not 
unnatural emotions of his own people. But he did nothing 
of the sort. He did not even allude to the Fenian " naval vic- 
tory " off Eastport ! On the contrary, he took that opportunity 
of doing full justice, and possibly a little more than justice, to 
the conduct of the American authorities. 

We are not now emerging from, and I certainly hope we are 
not now entering upon, a period of " villanous saltpetre " in 
our relations with Canada. But we are now passing through a 
period of " commercial belligerency " ; and it is important that, 
on the eve of negotiations intended, we must assume, to termi- 
nate, or at least to modify, this " belligerency," we should rightly 
estimate the temper and the aims of the Dominion. 

We want as little prejudice and passion as possible imported 
into the question of our commercial relations with the most im- 
portant, the most progressive, and the most enlightened nation 
with which, on this continent, we have to deal — a nation with 
which, under the existing conditions of progress in the new 
world and in the old, we must count, in the not distant future, 
not as a mere satellite of Great Britain, but as a group of com- 
monwealths more considerable from the American point of view 
than any European power of the second rank. 

Canadian politics, like our own, are rather cloudy just now, 
but the government at Ottawa is still in the hands of public men 
committed to the policy of the late Premier. The negotiations at 
Washington will probably be conducted, as they would have 
been had Sir John still lived, by Sir Charles Tupper, who 
was associated with Mr. Chamberlain in those "fishery nego- 
tiations " at Washington, in 1888, with the results of which both 
Democratic and Republican public men in this country have pro- 
fessed at least a Platonic satisfaction, and to whose thorough fair- 
ness and good will towards the United States Mr. Phelps, the 
representative in London of President Cleveland's, government, 
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bore emphatic public witness at the " Fishmongers' " banquet 
not long before his return to this country. 

But whoever may conduct the negotiations at Washington, 
those negotiations must fix public attention upon the question 
how far the official intromission of the Parliamentary executive of 
Great Britain in the commercial relations between the Union and 
the Dominion is an element of mischief, and how far an element of 
good, in the relations, not only of Canada with the United 
States, but of the Dominion and the Union, respectively, with 
Great Britain. 

This is a cardinal question which seems to me likely to be the 
most important outcome of Mr. Blaine's Canadian negotiations. 
If ail of us do not soon begin to consider it temperately and judi- 
ciously, the time is not far off when it will get itself considered 
perhaps neither temperately nor judiciously. Everybody who has 
followed, even in the most cursory way, the history of the in- 
terminable fishery questions, which have been debated and dis- 
cussed almost to the fighting-point between London and Washing- 
ton during the last two generations, must be aware that the com- 
plication of purely Canadian and American with purely British 
issues has been, throughout all these discussions and debates, a 
permanent source of confusion and irritation. Is the " commercial 
belligerency " of the present moment between the Dominion and 
the Union anything more than an incident of the " commercial 
belligerency " developed by our system of protection between the 
United States and the United Kingdom ? Doubtless it is made 
more acute and therefore more costly to the taxpayers, upon whom 
the burden of this sort, as of all sorts, of " belligerency " eventually 
falls, by the unwise attempt of the Canadians to seek prosperity 
through protection. But would not the prospect of relief from 
it through some diplomatic transaction be brighter than it now is 
were such a transaction to be carried on exclusively between 
Ottawa and Washington ? Is not the direct and, indeed, primary 
participation of the British Foreign Office in any such transac- 
tion between the Dominion and the Union likely to impede 
rather than to further its success ? 

All the analogies indicate that the less Great Britain meddles 
with the relations between the Dominion and the Union, the 
better it will be for all parties concerned. There is a growing 
dislike in the United States to any active interference of Europe 
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in American questions. This may be deplored, but it 
cannot wisely be ignored. Why does this feeling deepen 
with the development of the Dominion ? It is not a mere 
arrogant outcry of " Hands off ! " to the old world. Americans 
object to British interference in questions between the United 
States and Canada, not at all because Canada chose at the time of 
the American Revolution to resist the natural, but rather un- 
scrupulous, attempt of the confederated colonies to draw her, with 
what are now the maritime provinces of the Dominion, into the 
revolutionary contest ; nor yet because Canada unquestionably 
still desires to maintain her connection with the British 
crown as an autonomous member of the British ^Empire. 
Theoretically, there is no more " reason why friction should 
arise between Canada and the United States on account of the 
presence in Canada of a British viceroy, representing the British 
crown, than why friction should arise for a similar reason 
between the United States and the island of Jamaica, which 
a hundred years ago, after we had become a nation, was 
more important to us than Canada. But practically there 
is a wide difference between the two cases. The area of Can- 
ada is so enormous ; it is conterminous with that of the United 
States throughout so long a line ; the frontier is crossed and re- 
crossed by waterways and railway connections so extensive ; the 
products of each country and its natural resources are so neces- 
sary to the people of the other, that the interference, in any form 
which practically affects their commercial relations, of a third 
power, lying three thousand miles away and existing under con- 
ditions entirely different from those which dominate both Canada 
and the United States, must inevitably give rise to difficulties 
and misunderstandings not only between the two great parties 
primarily interested, but between both of them, sooner or later, 
and the third party so interfering. 

What reason was there, for example, in the local inter- 
ests of Canada for those navigation clauses in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can convention of 1818 out of which so much trouble has been made 
between England and America during the protracted discussion 
of the fishery questions ? What reason is there now, in the com- 
mercial relations of Great Britain with the United States, for the 
assertion by Canada, as against the United States, of these clauses 
in the convention of 1818 ? 
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Is it impossible for Canada, while continuing its connection 
with the British Empire, and preserving in its parliamentary sys- 
tem, the advantages of an executive appointed by the British 
crown, to be left free to regulate its own commercial relations, 
not only with the United States, but with all the world ? Why 
should London be required to pass on questions as to the load- 
line of Canadian vessels or the cattle trade of Canada with the 
United States ? In business matters Great Britain is as much a 
foreign country to Canada as are the United States. No less 
than 40 per cent, of the amount of duties collected by Canada in 
1889 was collected on goods from Great Britain, against only 
32 per cent, collected on goods from the United States. 

Would not the position of those Canadian statesmen who now 
object to " unrestricted reciprocity " between the United States 
and Canada be stronger than it now is if England were out of 
the question ? Why should England herself desire, in the in- 
terest of her empire, to exercise any shadow of control through 
the British Parliamentary executive over the commercial re- 
lations of Canada, after abandoning, as she has abandoned, 
all control over the fiscal system of Canada ? If Canada 
may lay, as she now lays, duties on British imports, either for 
natural and reasonable purposes of revenue or for artificial 
and absurd purposes of protection, why may she not form treaties 
with the United States, or Prance, or Germany, for the regulation 
of her commerce, by land and sea, with auy and with all of these 
nations? In what respect would the bonds of sentiment, of 
political machinery, and of financial investment, which alone now 
really unite Canada with Great Britain, be seriously impaired by the 
abandonment to Canada absolutely of such a treaty-making power ? 
Why should not Canada have a minister of her own at Washing- 
ton, as Bavaria and Saxony, for example, had their own envoys at 
London and Paris under the old German Bund ? Australia has 
just been framing a project for a general Australian union, and 
in this project Australia peremptorily demands the right to make 
all treaties with all powers on the Pacific ; a demand which really 
covers France, Spain, and Germany, as well as China and Siam 
and Japan. If this must be conceded to Australia, why should 
less be conceded to Canada ? Nay, why should even Newfound- 
land be denied what cannot be refused to Australia ? 

Is it not time, in other words, for the Dominion to be treated, 
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not by the United States only, but by Great Britain, as an Amer- 
ican, and no longer in any entangling sense a European, nation- 
ality ? 

Can it be to the interest of any European power to resist in 
any way the currents which are emancipating the American con- 
tinents absolutely from any direct political connection with 
Europe ? How are the Germans taking Lord Lome's clever sug- 
gestion that they should leave Africa to England and make the 
Argentine a German protectorate ? 

Is it not to the interest of England, above all other European 
powers, to recognize the force and to facilitate the flow of these 
currents ? Would it not have been wiser for Spain to do this in 
the days of Canning and in the case of the nationalities which 
then began to arise out of the disintegration of the Spanish 
power in the new world ? Are not the elements of a new nation- 
ality stronger and more numerous in the case of Canada than they 
were in the case of Mexico, of Peru, of Chili, or of the Argentine 
Republic ? 

Is it necessary to say that these considerations in no wise look 
to any absorption of the Dominion by the Union ? 

Certainly the difficulties in the way of the absorption of the 
Dominion by the Union are at least as great as in the way of the, 
absorption by the Union of Mexico. The republic of Texas 
was a merely transitional outcome of American emigration, en- 
terprise, colonization, and conquest. It was organized only 
to be annexed. The annexation of California merely led to 
the occupation of a region virtually uninhabited. The problems 
presented to the American people by a serious attempt to absorb 
the Dominion into the Union would be both new and formidable ; 
so formidable, indeed, and so new, that the contingency of any such 
attempt within any immediately assignable period of time, ex- 
cept as an outcome of some form of " belligerency," may well be 
left out of the question in considering the immediate future of 
the relations between Canada, Great Britain, and the United 
States. 

While for many reasons any movement toward a political union 
of the Dominion with the United States must be, for a long time 
to come, as its warmest advocates in Canada admit, quite hopeless 
and visionary, there are considerations of the highest importance 
which militate against any serious attempt on the part of the 
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United States to promote the entrance of Canada into the Union. 
Perhaps the most important of these is the certainty that out 
of the enormous area of the Dominion it would be found politically 
necessary to carve such a number of new American States as must 
seriously disturb the balance of power between the different sec- 
tions of the Union in the more important branch of Congress. 
The two provinces of Ontario and Quebec are much more than 
equal in extent to the combined areas of New York, Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. Under the arbitration of 1878 Penn- 
sylvania and Indiana might have been thrown in, into the bar- 
gain ! Were Ontario and Quebec admitted to the Union, with 
nearly four millions of inhabitants, they would give us at the 
least five new States, seating ten new Senators. They would also 
give us the education question in its Canadian form, and the 
question of the French Canadian Church with its treaty rights 
and its vast vested interests. How could the maritime provinces 
be got in except as separate States ? New Brunswick would bal- 
ance Oregon; Nova Scotia would speak up for her apples and her 
minea as loudly as California and Nevada ; Newfoundland, with 
an area equal to that of Ohio, would throw her two senatorial 
votes " all the time " for a great navy. And what of Manitoba 
with her wheat, Alberta with her horses, and British Columbia 
with the Pacific at her feet ? It is a moderate estimate that an- 
nexation would throw into the Senate at least twenty Senators, 
all representing interests widely different from those of the At- 
lantic States, the Gulf States, and the States of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

It may be well for any American who feels disposed to precipi- 
tate such an experiment as this in the adjustment and balance of 
our confederate system to look into the history of the apportion- 
ment bills of 1792 and of Washington's first veto. Have the im- 
migration question and the labor question become simpler or 
more complicated since the abolition of slavery ? I have great 
faith in the assimilative power of the American system. But the 
eagle has not yet given place on our escutcheon to the ostrich. 

Of course it is impossible, within the limits of this article, 
to do more than indicate such considerations as these, though it 
is also impossible, without much fuller and more minute discussion 
of these, adequately to weigh their force. But to state them 
should suffice to show how absolutely foreign to the purpose of 
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this paper, how inconsistent even with its purpose, would be any 
consideration, even for a moment, of such a possibility as the 
absorption of Canada by the United States. On the contrary, 
many things go to show that, in the interest of both Canada and 
the United States, a very considerable development of the 
Dominion, as an independent power, is eminently to be desired. 
There is no reason why such an independent power may not be, 
there are scores of reasons why it must be, at once a moderating 
influence in the home politics and a trustworthy ally in the 
international relations of the United States. Its action must 
tend to more, not to less, friendly relations between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

Forty years ago Sir Henry Taylor wrote to Lord Grey that, while 
he thought the North American colonies useful to Great Britain, he 
also considered any uses " not obtainable from them as independ- 
ent nations no more than dust in the balance compared with the 
evil contingencies." The "uses" of Canada to Great Britain 
have perhaps increased since 1852; the "evil contingencies" 
have certainly not diminished. But will not England's way to 
India across the American continent be more secure under condi- 
tions of friendship and alliance between a commercially-independ- 
ent Dominion and the American Union than is her way to India 
through the Suez Canal under the conditions of the existing 
English protectorate at Cairo ? 

Wm. Henky Huklbert. 



